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ABSTBACT * 

This case study exasined the r.ecent history of a 
southwestern school district of approxiaately 80,000 students and its 
197,7 school board electioh; The results of the study provide evidence 
supporting the theory linking the cosplexity of a school district 
with electoral coapetition and vith open conflict on the board and 
between the boatd and the superintendent. The two board aeabers 
fleeted in .1977 foraed a aajority with the dissident board aeaber; 
and the superintendent resigned as the board aade policy changes. 
Conflict and coapetition helped the winning candidates resist,< 
socialization pressures and aaintain an independent posture, since 
they believed that they hai3 a aandate froa the entire coaaunlty, nbt 
just froa specific constituencies. It appears that tht relationships 
'idehtifle^n political theory aay not necessarily represent 
deaocratic influence, on policy f oraation at the .school board levels 
(Author) • 
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INTRODUCTION.' 



"PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS 
MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTED BY 



TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) AND 
USERS OF THE ERIC SYSTEM." 



'This study was designed- within the framework of a body of research 
• which demonstrates th^t aspects pf school board behavior can be predicted 

' • J ^ • ■ ' -L 

by characteristics of the school district and by the nature of the. felel^tiou 
process.^ Those finaings can be linked iijto 'a testable theory/ The 
study reported here was conducted to apply that theory to understand \ * 
events in a specific community and to illuminate a part -of that theory-- 
, the effect of electoral competition and conflict on the role new board 
members assume. 



BACKGROUND 



\ 



\ 



• Seveiral studies have shown' that school board* decision making styles / 

can be explained by conanunity and electoral variables .[ School district 

' \ . 2 / 3 

characteristics of complexity and socio-economic tevel have been linked 

to electorai cpmpetitiou, electoral conflict, and aspects of school board 

behavior. Elements of this research can be combined to fom a testable 

theory which links district charac'teristics to electoral competition ^and 

conflict and, both directly and ^indirectly, *to school board behavior. • 



Il^SERT FliSURE 1 HERE 
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District complexity is directly associated with electoral con- 
petition, electoral conflict and board responsiveness. Zeigler and 
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Jennings found that school boards in the United States Census Standarc 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) are more likely to be responsive^ 
'to' groups-, l^^s "likely to be responsive to individuals, and more often ^ 

^ In conflict with the superintendent , than are school boards in smaller, 

I ' * 

4 I ^ 

less complex districts • Minar reported that boards in high socio-economic. 

\; * . 

status districts are less often in conflict with the superintendent than 

5 I 

are boards in low SES districts. • ^ , . i 

' Electpral ^Competition and^conflict appear as intervening variables 

between district characteristics and board behavior. • Cistone showed 

electoral competition and conflict to be motf prevalent in urtjan/hetero-- 

5 

geneous districts than 'in rural/homogeneous districts • Zelgler and 
- ? 8 

Jennings and Stelzer reported a positive relationship between electoral 

competition and board-superintendent conflict. Stelzer also- found that 

electoral competition was .positively associated with board members* 

receptivity to citizen partiSi^ation in board deliberations.' Zeigler 

and Jennings reported a weak positive relationship between electoral 

factors which foster competition for office and board Responsiveness 
» 9 

to groups • • ' ' • ^ 



0 



lannaccone and Lutz and researchers testing their theory per^jceive^^, 
the electoral process as an effective mechanism fov producing policy^ 
changes which reflect the electorate's values. They indicate that when 



\ 

Lence 



a community experiences social changes from in-migratjLoni^ ox out- 

11 ' ^ , ' / • 

migration, its values may diverge from those of the closed system -Of 

the school board and its administration. Wherf this qCcurs 'insurgents . , 

may provide new political leadership and fprce open that closed system , 

^ / ' ' ' ' ^ 

by challenging and defeating incumbents. .Conflict on the board will in- 

crease'^untM the insurgents can form a majoi;ity. * The new board -will re- 



place the superintendent with an outsider given a mandate to initiate^ 
.policy changes. This theory assumes that the election process allows 
voters 'to affect policymaking. r ^ _ ' ^ ' 

Kerr argued that electoral variables which diminish electoral con- 

' ' 12 

flict he^p to explain' superintendent dominance of school boards. 

While Zeigler and' Jennings found only a weak associatioii between com- 

petition for office and board responsiveness to groups, their confidence 

in democratic processes led them to state that "tinkering with the legal 

4 

framework" to inci?ease competition for office would, over time, increase 

^ 13 * 

board accountability, and thus responsiveness, to the electorate. 

Voters in school financial referenda have a more direct voice in a 

■ / ^ * , 

specif ^^tT^olicy decision. Research on such elections shows that conflict, 
as evidenced by individual criticism and organized opposition to a 

bond issue, changes both the size and the composition ^ the "normal" 

\ ' • • \l4 ' 4 

electorate by activating the >typically uninvolved citizen.Y * 

Thus an extensive body of literature indicates that electoral con- 
ditions'^ are important intervening variables explaining the relationship 
between community characteristics and school board behavior. Consistent 
with classic democratic theory, it suggests that competitipn for office 
and conflict bver issues Increases voter participation. Broader partic- 
Ipation promoted the election of board members who represent the will of 
the community to the school administration. Conversely, ' a lack of com- 
petition and conflict allows the superintendent to dominate* the board 

V 

so that it serve's to legitimate administrative policy to the community. 

When applied to a specific case, the theory developed from this 
reseatch would lead to several predictions 4 For example^ commuxvity con- 
' flict over school-related issues and board act'ions and candidates who chal 



lenge the board's policies and decision makijig processes jnight be evide|;ice 
of an insurgent grotp's attempt to gain influence • It* would also predict 

» • * 4 

I • 

that these conditions would have the effect of stimulating the- interest ^ , 
of citizens who usually ignore school politics and; tl^us, would affect 

% 

turnout. The election of challengers would be evidence either of the 
strength of the insurgents or- of the dissatisfaction of the newly involved 
voter. Election of the challengers would produce intra-board' and board- 
superintendent conflict which coul^lead to a change in superintendenjts and 



a change in policies. . 



THE 1977 SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION 

. ^ , ■ . / 

This case study attempted to^ apply the theory described above to a 
specific election.' TSie recent history of the ;^school system under in- 
vestigation makes a ckse study of its 1977 school board, election of rele- 
vance for the developiient of a theory of elections -and board behavior. 
Th^ school district of approximately 80,000 students is located in th^e 
southwestern UnitW States, an area which has experienced majoc population 

c , , , ' 

increases. The heterogeneous district encomij^sses the only SMS A in the 
State and includes ruXal, suburban and inner -city populations. In the 
1977 election voters filled two at-large positions on the boayd of edu- 
Cation* and approved a. tax increase to support the city's technical- 
vocational school'. ' * . 

In the past, the city**s. board elections have attracted many candidates 
but few divisive issues. Incumbents choosing to run have always been re- 
elected. Voters have neVer defeated a school bond issue* Although dls-* 
agreements between the school administration and parts of the community* 
occur regularly, the legitimacy of the decision making process had never 



been challenged seriously .until the months prec^eding the 1977 election. 
/Then a confluence of separate ^"ssues appeared to threa*ten ther system's 
stability. ^{ 

The six months before the election had seen a strong ^campaign 
to recall four of the five board meijbers. While enough s^ighatures for , 

» c , 

the election we te collected, legal technicalities prevented' their verifi- 
cation, and no recall election was held. ( % 

The system's teachers were working without a mastef contract after 



a negotiations deadlock and f ailel^ strike vote.^ This .condition worried 
maiiy teachers who expressed fear of what the adminis^tration might 'do. 
The teachers '/bargaining unit blamed Jihe board ,for the problem. A wild- 
cat sttike supported by a majority of the system's 'blue collar (workers 
left a residue of bitterness, not only among those employees bi^ amoilg 
other low income Ch'icanos and Chicano high school and college students. 
These groups demcwist rated,' picketed board meetings,, and eve^i disrupted 
board' meetings. * , ' . 

In the 1975 election a heavy snowstorm- had depressed turnout in a 
large part of the city. As a result, a dissident with support in low 
income Hispanic precinct? unaffected by the weather was elected. Sin9e 
an incumbent running for reelection alscT^on with a large majority in 
all areas of the city, her election did not appear to ret>resent a shift 
in community attitudes' toward the school system. The new board membier 
"Shattered the traditional public consensus long characteristic of the 
boardi Sh*e publicly challenged both administrative decisions 'and the 
^procedutes used to make 'them. Overflow crowds attended board meetings, a 
angry exchanges between^biard members often were featured on the\^ - 
evening news. ' \ . 



These controversies, especially as they' focused .oiv the recall xnove- 
'ment, alarmed the school system's supporters. Many expressed fears that 
the 'conflict would "split the (Community." Boar<l .members heJLd a series of 
private meetings With teachers to explain their decisions, and supporters 
-of the board held community meeting* to organize against the recall". The 
two incumbents chose not to seek reelection. Seven candidates sought one 
at-largfe position, and sixteen sought the other. 

The campaign raised stron^y^ contested issues.. Attention focused 
on two sets of candidates ,^ne' backed b^ board incumbents and the system's 
> administration, the other suppoi:ted by various groups who. opposed the 
educational "establishment." The dissident candidates, raised 'issues of de 
facto segregation and professional rather than lay control of educational 
decision making. Though public debate 4id not focus on ethnic issues-, some^ 
supporters of the system privately cited fears of a\ninority /'takeover" 
of education in the state. One of the candidates backfed by the board 
and adminfstration was jokingly nicknamed (by his supporters) "^the great 
white h&pe." 

I > . ^ ' . 

The "establishmenj. candidates won easily. Both were involved ac- 
tively in the communiby's voluntary organizations from which board members 
tisually emerge. One candidate received twice the votes of his nearest 
con^jetitor. The other received nearly 40% more votes than the total cast 
for Higher opponents. Out of 85 precincts, 9ne candidate carried 64 
Vnd jjtled one, while the other carried 76 and tied one. The winning can- 
didates^ received sizable minorities in ma||i of the precincts they lost. 
The board incumbents and 'the school system's administrat^ion interpreted 
the results as a vindication of their past policies and procedures. 



» ^ However,, the new board ^aejpbers surprised their supporters. Joining 
with the dissident %o form a '3-5 majorityf they pressed for' a different 
relationship with the administration. Soon they were accused of inter- 
)fering in the day-to-day operation of the school system and of confusing 
"policy making" with "administration.'*' Within three months of the election 
the superintendent h^d t^esigned. 

./ METHODS AND DA1\ SOURCES 

I 

^ Data for this study was collected aB part of longitpdinal reseatch 

on change in the school district. Both quantitative and qualitative 

data were collecte^T * 

Graduate students Rave questionnaires to voters leav/ng the polls 

at 13 polling places. The sites were selected to be, representative of ^ 

the district's ethnic and income distribution, •fiecausej of student job 

commitments questionnaires were distributed in- the late afternoon. 

Thi-is may have sinewed the sai^ple toward^ those wKo are employed and^ less 

likely to vote during working hours. One hundred -and thirty-one voters 

• • * 

returned usable questionnaires. To encourage responses, the instruments . 
were limited to one page. *They sought information about voter demographic 
characteristics, participation in community activities, sources of in- 
formation dbout candidates, and issues, sources of influence on the voting' 
decision, and issues considered impoi^tant in the election. 

To verify the demographic data from questionnaires an analysis of 
voting results by precincts was also dona. An earlier study of voter 
participation in thedistrict^s 196& and 1969 school financial referenda^^ 
provl4^d a basis of comparison. 

A content analysis of candidate speeches at a public meeting was 
made.* Tho^ author interviewed partipipants in the contro\fersy preceding the 



elect lon» attended meetings of Involved groups, and Attended public o 
meetings where candidates presented their views. 

FINDINGS - ' - • , 

i) 

Because comparative data for hypothesis testing was not available, 
^research questions suggested by the_ theory described abov^^rather than, 
test^Sle propQsitions were raised. The initial question was: Did the < 
intense conflict and competition have the predicted effect of changing 
voter turnout? 

The data show that conflict did not disrupt the "normal" pattern of 
yoting in the community's school electlions. The electorate was neither 
quantitatively nor q^H.itatively different from that in past school elec- 
i:ions. Only 14.5% of the 178^.000 registered voted, a' marginal over the 
13,2% who had voted in the 1973 election. (The'i975 election was not uSed 
as a basis of comparison becajuse we&ther conditions created an atypical 
condition and prevented a large area of the city from voting*) Despite, 
the' city Is girowth, the absolute number of voters was roughly 2,000 less 
than the turnout in- a bond referendum held five years' earlier. 

Qualitatively, the electorate -retained -the characteristics Hatley 

described in the city and others have found typical of school referenda 

16 ^ * 

nationally* Their responses \q the questionnaires showed that the 

sampled voters were predominatly middle income citizens with a direct 
InteiTest in* schools. Table 1 shows voter responses to two Items used 

\ 

as measures of socio-economic status — occupation and level of education. 



INSERT TABLE 1 HERE 
__ _ 



Analysis of voting rates by precinct supports the questionnaire re- 
suits. ..While, turnout averagecj" 14.5% ^of the reg^tered voters for the total 
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■TABLE 1 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
•N»131 



Item 



Percent 



A, Oceupa:tion 

Teacher ^ 
.School Administrator 
Retired Teacher 
Retired ' (other) 
Housewife 
Student 

White Collar ' 
Professional! • 
Blue Collar 
,Other . ^ 



24.4 
1:5 
3.8 
6.9 

15.3 

io;7 

18.3 
8.4. 
6.1 
4.6 



B. Level of Education 

Less than High School 
High School Only 
Less thaR '4' Years College ' 
"Bachelors Degree Only 
. Post Graduate Degrees or Hours 
No Response 



3.8 
11.5 
22.9 
14.5 
44.3 

3.1 
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district, it was consistently below the mean. (7.7% in the precinct with 
the lowest turnout) in low SES precincts and above the mean (27^7% in. the 
precinct with" highest turnout) in the highet SES ^precincts. 

New voters comprisB less than one-foyrth of the sample. Those under 
the age of thirty account for the majority of those who had not voted in 
past school electionsr.. All others had voted in at least one of the past 
tJfo school board or bond elections, and 58% had voted in both- sets 'of 
elections. , • ^ ^ 

Respondent reports of occupation and participation in community af-» 

^fairs show a pattern of involvement fitting Dahl's pluralist mode.l of , 
^ 17 

community powfer. In pluralist communities, participation in (Jecision 
jnaking ^ends to be determined by the nature, of the decision area. . A - 
relatively stable minorltj^ of cl-tizens is inv9lved in any area. A l^rge 
proportion of that minority is involved because of its direct interest in 
the area-derived from roles as emplop^ees or recipients "of services. ^ Thos 
holding formal t>ositiohs-^admipistrators atid elected official^ — exert 

. ^ ' ' • r J \ ^' / 

most influence. ' The entire community rarely is interested in a par|:icula 

' ■ ^j. • ' • 

issue area. ^ " - • \- 

• Teachers and parents form the' majority of t^his sample. Thirty 
percent of " the .sample are teachers, administrators or retired teachers. 
Teachers alone accounted fpr 24% of the sample. An additional 1X% of 
•the sample reported* the Rouse's occu'pati&n as teacher. Forty-six per- 

ceqt ^ported having' children i^^^ public schools, while onl^ 37% 'of^ 

^ ' ' ^ • v 18 

the city's^ total population have children in the public' schoo^L 'sjnstem. 



Eaifticipatiqh in ^4ucational politips etppeaVs to be tqhojsntTated " 
in a social system- of Individuals linked' by activity in formal, school- 
related bodie? such as the PTA,, civic organizations wMtch include educa- 



tion among their interests,' arid professionals employed in educktion. 
Nearly 40% of -the tespondents are active in the PTA or other parent-school 

i 

-organizations. Roughly 12% are active in either the loc^il NEA affiliate 

or the teachers' union. Eight percent of the total sample consider them- 

• ♦ <■ 

selves active members of t^e Chamber of Commerce, and 15% are active in 

other service organizations. ^ , • 

Teachers are involved in all areas of this network. A larger per- 

cettt^ge of teachers (69%) than of- any other group in the sample Is active 

In parent-school organizatio(ns^^ While^ some teacher5< without' children ate 

active, the questionnaire^^^lfta suggest that many teachers play a dual role 

in parent-teacher groupii^v In their own schools they represent the prgani- 

zation. In their children's ScKVols they are parents with an "insider's" 

knowledge of the school system and of educational issues in general. 

Spaller percentages of teachers also are active in other community organi- 

zatlpns. As members of. these bodies they serve as linkages between 

teachers and members of 'ither groups. tt:.^*, . ^ 

^ Teachers were more likely than members of other occupational groups 

to seek information from all Sources about the election and the candidates. 

While teachei^s sougjit fnformation from many sources, they were not cor- 

resi>ondingly ^sceptible to those potential sources of influeijce. Of all 

» « 
occupational groups in the sample, only students and blue collar workers 

were less likely tg state that their votes w^re influenced by newspaper 

.endorsements. Only blue collar workers were less likely to state that 

their votes were influenced by recommendations from knowledgeable ac- 

quaintances. The impact of ^recommendations from knowledgeable acquaint- 

* ^ 

ances ts of special interest. For membfefs of most occupjational groups, 

such recommendations were the most important influence on the voting decision. 



t t 

Teachers may be the "knowledgeable acquaintances" for many other voters'. 
Those who participate in other organizations may play the role of opinion 

X'. • ■ • ■ 

^.il^^ers for educational issues. « 

/^vClearly the high degree <j>f conflict and competition in the election 
did not have the predicted effect of increasing turnout and involving " 
large numbers of new voters.^ While conflict over ifesues appeared intense, 
it aroused those who were already participating in the educational social^ - 
network as teachers, PTA members, community volunteers, and holders of, 
official, scho^-related t>ositions.* Those candidates and their supporters 
who attempted to activate the typically uninvolved citizen were unsuc- 
^cessful. Critics failed to force open the system by placing their own 
candidates on the board. , . 

Competition and conflict had little effect on turnout or on the 
choice of winning candidates. When the new board members joined the dis- 
sident to form a majority and entered into public debate with the board 
minority and the school administration, the electi^on was reexamined. 
The second research question became: What other electoral factors >^ 
other variabiles supported the new Board members' indeoen^ence? / 

Campaign issues shaped the hew Izard's' behavior, though in an un-^ 
expected way. A content analysis of campaign speeches 'showed three is- 
suej^ to be prominent in^ the election^'' The need to end community conflict | 
over the school system, the board'^s responsiveness^ and the cost-benefit 
ratio of the system's iarge ;§dministrative staff were debated at length. - 
After, the election, the winning candidates responded directly to. those issues. 

^The "responsiveness" issue had dominated the campaign. Many can- , 4 
didates addressed the issue of the school board's lack bfxes pons ivenesJs. ^ 
However"^ the term's connotations varied. The recall advocates and pro- 



minent members of the teachers' association argued that the board could 
not be responsive- to cotnmunity needs because it w^s the superintendent's 
puppet. Others felt that, the board meeting, format, which limited atidience 
participation, indicated a lack of responsiveness. Still others perceived 
it in terms of oublic relations and improving boar^-community communications. 
The system's critics focused on a definition of responsiveness as acting 
in accord with the expressed wishes of community groups, while its supporters 
fbcused oh the public relations task of better communicating thd rationafe 
for boayd decisions to the community. 

During the' campaign the winning candidates initially appeared to ac- 
cept the second definition. They -d^d not commit themselves to specific 
policies, but they did promise to hold a series of public meetings to 
get public "input" before their terms began. 

After the election the new board members .met the responsiveness issue 
in several ways. They held the promised public meetings where citizens ^ 
raised specific grievances such* as over crowding in some schools. These 
meetings showed sonfe support for a stronger board. For example, at one 
meeting members of 'the audience raised the idea'of a paid staff for the 
board. During these meetings' the new board members also revealed ti>at 
they perceived their f ole in a new way for that sysJtem. When the idea 
.of a paid staff was suggested, .they said they had already begun planning - 
.for one. A winning candidate announced that he had already hired, at 
his own expense, an assistant to help with board related work. In the 
past, board members had stated that such a staff was not only unnecessary 
and expensive but also an indicant* of lack of cpnfidence in'the super- 
intendent. 

Upon taking office, the new board members initiated policies to facil- 
itati^ public communication with the board by relaxing th^ procedures for 



addressing the board and setting time for an "open forum" at the end 



• \ 



of boardymeeting^^ When the board room could not accommodate crowds, 

they movea to a larger auditorium* These changes confprined^'tp the public 

relations \deflnition of responsiveness. While they se^ innocuous, 

the former bbard h^d been unwilling to make them^ 

The new board members also quickly established themselves as a 

force independent of the administration and the remaining incumbents^ who 
* s 

had supported them during the' campaign. They' signalled their positi-on 
with symbolic gestures such as initiating a formal Installation "^cererl^ony 
in which a lud^e administered the oath of office and demanding special . 
stationery and designatted parking spaces. They also argued with the super- 
intendent and other board members over substantive issues. The first 
controversy developed over their response to another campaign issue — 
the effectiveness of the school system's large administrative staff. 

( The new majority approved an expensive study of ^he organization of that 
staff and its impact on instruction.. The minority Vigorously opposed 
this Mecision. * , ' . * , 

' Withih three months the new majority felt that the supejrintendent . 
would not implement their policies aggressively, so they attempted to 
reassign him within the system. Instead, he resigned* This precipitated 
w^^despread criticism of the "new kids on the b3,ock" ,Hhich was especially 
vehement among those who had' supported the two winning candidates during 
the campaign. Some former supporters bUtterdy noted that the new board 
members wer^ initiating the policies of their opponents and abandoning 
the stance they h^d maintained before the election. . / 

The cqpflict about school board policies and procedures before and 

• during the campaign directly affected the new maS^rity's decisions. Con- 
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fiict,, Interacting with other factors', enabled the ^new: board member^ tq 
•asstxme . an4 maintain a posture independent of the sUiool system's admin- ^ 
*ii^trati^. • 

19 " • ' >v > 

Kerr argues> that the absense of visible .^pnstituenMes and can- 

j ■ • ■» / ^ * , .'^ 5r I 

didates* lack, of familiarity with schooiftJoard activities And school pro- 
gram? makes fl^' board^members especiall^..^lnerabJ.B to the socialization 
efforts of the school administt^ation* and oirher boai:d m^bers^ This social- 
i^ation ensures tjje perpetuation of a boai^ controlled by the super- * 

• .... . ' ' - , ■ ^ ' . c ' • 

intendeht. The'conditioris Kerr describes had charactefized the board until 
the 1977 election. A relartively closed system had determined.'^eaucational 

policy- • * 

The winning candidates were members odf this system and had been endorsed 
by its leadership. The insurgents* f^^re to attract outsiders with their 
issues and candidates-'^'^uggests that this endorsement was a majbr^ influence 
on. the election s outcome. However, 'a combination of factors freed-the 
winning candidates of a sen^e of obligation or a need to be accountable 
to these supporters. 

Two electoral vari^les — self selection of candidates arid at-large 

rather than districted* positions — help explain the candidates* ability *to 

establish a position- independent of their, supporters on the board and" in' < 

20 

the school administration. Cistone found that board' candidates in urban/ 

heterogeneous areas are less likely to be recruited by others and less 

. • . ■ • <• - 

likely to be sponsored by incumbents tTian candidates in rural/homogeneous 



districts. In more complex settings the school board is less able to main- 
t^in a completely closed system by controlling the recruitment process 
for membership. Although the incumbents strongly supported the two' winning 
candidates in this case,; they did not recruit them. Rather, they waited 
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to see who chose to run, then evaluated the field and 'chose the most ^ 

compatible candidates. As a result the incumbents and administration 

became only one of many groups supporting the winners. The new board* 

members felt little obligation to the* incumbents 'and administration, and 

they were less amenable to their influence than sponsored candidates- 

would l^.ave been* ^ , • . % 

i ' 

Running for at- large rather than d'is'tricted positions enabled the 

winners to argue that their support came '^rom thtdughout the city. The 

system's consensual style promoted a campaign in which Support was 

sought from many groups. Both%inners ran well throughout the city, 

gaining respcctal^le support even in precincts they lost.^ While neither 

teacher, organization endorsed them, they received support and votes from 
21 

many teaches. As a result the winners could argue that » they were 
Accountable to all parts af the community, not only to their most pro- 
minent supporters. The large majorities each candidate received bolstered 
that claim. "The winning candidates joined the board iJith a vsense of 
holdiag^a populkr mandate. \ 

Two idiosyncT^/atic variables, the presense of a dissident on the 
board and the expettise of one candidate, also helped the new board 
members assert their independence. .The dissident owed her election >o 
weather conditions rather than to broad community support • Although 
she had supported other candidates, she 'was willing to enter a coalition 

** 4 ' 

wit h t^ e newcomers. Thus, iirom the beginning, the new board members had 
Si majority vote. This freed them from 'domination by other board members. 
• Ode of th^ cai^didates came to the board with considerable expertise e 
and'' experience. A former teacher in the system, she had spent many years 
as a community volunteer in J^he educational system. She/ also had served 



on boards of other community organizations. This well informed and 
articulate woman was not intimidated by the experience of older board 
members and the expertise of the administration. 

While electoral conflict and competition, self selection, and the 
nature of the candidates themselves explain the change in the -board's 
decision making style and the removal of the superintendent, the most 
Impprtailt cofiditibn is the complexity of the school district. It is- 
more^ difficult for a professionally controlled elite to maintain a 
closed system in a complex setting than in a homogeneous community. The 
more divers^ the' district , the more difficult it is for the system to , 
satisfy the demands different groups place upon it. In attempting 
•meet the demands or one group, the system meets .resistance from others. 
Even the relatively small elite of community affairs activists who are 
involveS^in education" are more likely to have diverse values and to make 
conflicting demands on the educational system. ComRlexity promotes, con- 
flict. - . . 

Complexity also promotes** competition for office and increases^the 

probability .of electing a board member whose values 4iverge frolii those 

o'f the rest of the board. Cistone states that rxiral /homogeneous districts 

exhibit a more t^ersonal style of politics wh£*ch discourages competition for 

office. However* in urban/heterogeneous districts the political and non- 

political benefits of office seeking and the variety of potential sup- 

porters encourages both self recruitment for candidacy and electoral 
22 

competition. Newly ele^cted candidates are more likely to find allies 
on the board under such conditions. The more important variables iden- 
tified in this case — conflict over issues, competition for office, and 
self selection of candidates — are rmore likely to occur in the complex set- 
ting thap' in the homogeneous community. 
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.Zelgler .atidjJetinlngs argue that ^the electoral process rarely con- 
forms to the criteria of democratic theory of leadership selection. 
They state that limited competition, 5he widespread condition of sponsorship 
kn<f prefemptive appointments, infrequen(iy of challenge to the status quo, 

and lack. of definate educational issues typical of school boardl 

' • - 23 

elections causes them to be discriminatory toward most of the commuriity. 

This case suggests that the absense of th#se conditions does not guarantee 

i 

that the community as a whale will involve itself in educational politics. 
However, the event of the election itself may serve as "a catalyst /;to change 
the> zTelationship between the board and administration. . . 

, WHether the' changed relationship is evidence of the board's attempt 
t.o be more responsive to the community or of democratic ^cp/ntrql of school ^ 
'policy is' questionable. Instead ita-may signal a shift^ in control within 
the social system of activists in school policy. A segment of that 
system lost control and faced a condition of "competition. Instead of 
public consensus, board meetings experienced open debate, -conflict, and 
shifting coalitions determined by issues. Control had not shifted to 
.a stable group when data collection ^ceased several months after the 
election* , / ' * 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This case study* prx>vides eviderfce supporting the theory linking 
the complexity of a school district with electoral competition and witl^^ 
a decision making style marked by open qonflict on the board and between 
the aboard and the superintendendt It also suggests that the effect of 

the electoral factors of competifon and conflict are of ten indirect. In 

. ' * 

the election studied, conflict and competition helped the winning candidates 
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resist socialization pressures and maintain an independent posture 

rather than -increasing turnout and developing identif iat^fe constituencies 

to whom they felt accountable • 

i 

The case also shows the importance of idiosyncratic or chance variables 
In determining outcomes. While the variables ijientified in the theory 
Increase the probability, of conflict, idiosyncratic factors may make.it * 
happen. In this case the unpredictable election of a dissident in 
the last election, the fact that two seats ratfher than one were /filled 
in the election, arid the personal qualities of one of the thinning canclidates 
created a coalition with a majority vote on the bq^d. In the ab^'ense 
of these factors, the flection probably would not have changed the relation- 
ship between the superintendent and the majority of t^fe board'.'' 

Finally, it appears^ that the relationships the theory identifies' 

While the board* s vdecislori style may appe'ar' more responsive, ^the board 
sCill cannot respond easily to the expressed demands of -their constituents. 
Even within the small educational social system, grievances are varied, ^ 
and their solutions are often :^n mutual conflict. . WRen faced, with con- 



may not necessa^ly represent democratic influence on policy formation. . 



stent criticism from one part or another of the community, the new board 

over time may retreat from its -expressed posture of responsiveness and 

» ' * 24 ^ 

close r^nks with the administration. * * , \ r 
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